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O make the Indian really attractive to the majority of persons 
you must picture him in the gay paint and feathers of the wild, 
untutored savage It is hard to arouse the interest even of Christian 
people in the Christianized and civilized Indians, and most persons 
seem incredulous and almost disappoivted when you tell them that at 
the present time within the United States the realsavage is hard to 
find; that all the Indians of whatsoever grade have learned something 
of Christianity: that all have abandoned in some degree their pris- 
tine superstitions. It is also surprising to find how little people know 
ef the number and condition of the North American Indians. It is a 
popular fancy that the Indians are comparatively few in number, 
that they are rapidly disappearing, and that in the ordinary course 
of nature they all will have passed to the ‘Happy Hunting Fields” of 
their forefathers. The fact is, that there are nearly 250,005 of them 
exclusive of the Alaskans, that they are not rapidly decreasing, and 
with their improved surroundings, the absence of destructive wars, 
the yradual improvement of sanitary conditions, the spread of Chris- 
tianity and of education, the North American Indian will long sur- 
vive among us asa distinct type. Another popular fancy is that the 
Indians are all alike, and that whatever is true about tie Sioux of the 
Dakotas is equally applicable to the Apaches of Arizona or the Pueb- 
los of New Mexico while the truth is, that they differ among them- 
selves in every respect, in language, dress, mode of living, manners 
and occupation. The Indians of the Oneida Reservation have long 
ago abandoned the 
blanket and feath- 
ers, the tepee is un- 
known; they live in 
houses, and although 
the majority are log 
cabins, built in the 
times when that was 
the customary style 
of western building, 
they are substantial 
and neat. Among 
the younger genera- 
tion, and the more 
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prosperous, good frame buildings are now being erected, and veran- 
das, large windows, cellars and pantries are rapidly taking the place 
of the little dwell- 
ings built of logs 
whose great cracks 
were filled with hard 
sun-baked clay, and 
in whose cramped 
quarters the Indian 
family with difficul- 
ty made its home. 
Our illustrations will 
show that an elevat- 
ing love of home 
adornment is grow 
ing and that even 
lawns and gardens are to be seen ornamenting the houses of the 
people. Nowhere will you find the blanket as the chief and only 
wearing apparel, forthe Oneidas dress in white man’s clothing, and 
although the older women prefer the more quiet dress and the becom- 
ing shaw] or kerchief in place of some gaudy millinery, yet even here 
fashion has its followers among the younger generation, and on Sun- 
days you would find 
ourcongregation 
wearing as fine 
clothes as the aver- 
age white farmer. 
Our men plow the 
fields and reap their 
crops aided hy mod- 
ern machinery, for 
their hunting days 
and roving life are 
over. They are good 
farmers as a rule, 
although the good, 
bad and indifferent 
are found among 
them as elsewhere — 
yetit is a fairstate- 
ment that the Oneidas get about as good crops as the average 
farmer of the state. 
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One more popular fancy that needs refuting is that all these 
250,000 Indians are paupers, lazy vagabonds, fattening at the public 
crib. The truthis, that probably less than one-fourth of them re- 


ceive anything from the government, and that the great mass are 
self-supporting. They subsist, cither by the labor of their own hands, 
or upon that which they receive from the Government in payment 
for their lands. The Oneidas, especially, have always been a 
self-respecting, self-supporting people. They have never been the re- 
cipients of Government rations, clothing, horses, and other stock, 
neither have they held the strings to one of Uncle Sam's money bags. 
The only cash payments that have been made to our people is the 
munificent sum of fifty-two cents percapita which they receive an- 
nually for their services rendered to the Government during the Rev- 
olutionary war. During the Civil war this tribe furnished 135 volun- 
teers to the Union army; of this number about forty are still living 
and are among the leading men of the community. Loyal, then, 
to their country and the United States in all its struggles, making 
steady progress in all that belongs to civilized life, a living witness to 
the Church’s power in the development of character—if the Indian 
in his natural state was ever an object of interest, now to every 
American and. every Churchman he should be one whose farther de- 
velopment in Christianity and civilization we should be ready to aid. 
A short historical sketch of the Oneida Indians will no doubt 
prove interesting to our readers. The Oneidas, being one of the once 
powerful Six Nations of New York, have always been close friends 
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with the American or English speaking people. Their home was in 
the beautiful valley of the Mohawk River, not far from where the city 
of Utica now stands. During the early settlement of the Dutch in 
New York state, and later, at the timcof the French and Indian war 
the Oneidas were found faithful to their white neighbors, taking up 
arms in their defense agairst other tribes of their own race. 

In the year 182] the first delegation of the Oneidas visited the 
region of Green Bay and Fox River in Wisconsin. ‘This party re- 
turned such glowing reports to their brethern in New York that 
other parties joined them and ia 1824 the first permanent Oneida set- 
tlement was made along Duck Creek, ten miles west of Green Bay. 
Here they are to be found to-day, their homes scattered over the 
Reservation. The early associations of the Oneidas with the first 
white settlers of this country evidences their interest in their own 
progressive civilization. This interest never lagged and every year 
has borne witness to some advancement in home and farm and way 
of living. While the Government has never done for this people 
what it has done for others less deserving, we think, of favors, they 
have a loyal reepect for its wishes and are prompt to comply with 
requirements suggested. They were among the first to take advan- 
tage of the Allotment Act; their allotments being made in the year 
1890. By this Act each person over eighteen years of age received 
forty-five acres; those under eighteen, twenty-six acres of land. At 
present there are about 7,000 acres cleared and fenced in, of which 
nearly 4,000 acres are 
under cultivation. 

But how do they 
live? Just about the 
same as white people 
who have noclaim on 
the romantic and po- 
etical side of Ameri- 
can life. Our Reser- 
vation is a tract of 
beautiful farm land 
about ten by twelve 
miles square; the land 
is all appropriated in 
severalty by the vari- 
ous families, and is 
taken up by farms of 200 or 300 acres in extent. Except where here 
and there the farms are cleared and crops of corn or grain are 
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growing the Reservation is covered with woods; the sinuous Duck 
Creek winds its way through valleys,and numerous trout streams 
abound. The roads are narrow and winding. 

Three long ridges run through the Reservation. The Indian 
church, named after Bishop Hobart, stands on the middle ridge and 
commands an extensive view, The Mission buildings make about the 
only semblance that there is toa village settlement on the Reserva. 
tion. The church is a large, well-proportioned solid structure of grey 


limestone. It is Gothic in style and will seat between eight and nine 
hundred persons. The plans were carefully worked out and given by 
Rev. Prof. Babcock of Cornell University. Near the church stands a 
small house erected by the Sisterhood of the Holy Nativity for the 
use of two Sisters of their community who give their services and ren- 
der valuable assistance to the missionary work. Opposite the church 
is the Mission School building which for a number of years was under 
the control of the Government, but which at the beginning of the 
school year 1898 reverted to the control of the church. The building, 
which for many years had been without repair, had become both 
dilapidated and untidy. It was so old and worn as to be unfit for 
use. Through a generous gift of $300 from the Bishop of the Diocese 
the building was completely renovated. The interior of the school 
presents a very attractive appearance with its new wall maps and 
pictures, ‘The large front room is fitted up very attractively for the 
kindergarten department, and during the winter months is used as a 
public reading and lecture hall. The teacher of the Mission school 
is the daughter of the Missionary: and on Thursday mornings the 
Sisters give religious instruction. The small building to the left of 
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the school house is the Band room, where the Oneida Nationai band 
meets for practice once a week. A new and commpdious barn appears 
in our picture. In the summer of 1897 this building was erected to 
take the place of some dilapidated builings which had stood ina very 
undesirable place for many years. The Mission farm of about thirty 
acres is cultivated by the men of the church who, week after week, 
give Monday to the work, haying, plowing, making roads, putting up 
fences, repairing sidewalks, cutting wood and generally showing their 
zeal and care for the Church property. Farther down the road stands 
the Mission House, the home of the missionary and his family. It is 
a comfortable dwelling 
place and has during this 
year been put in thor- 
ough repair. So much for 
the people and plant, as 
business men would call 
it, of the Mission. We 
want our readers to pic- 
ture it for themselves 
and be at home with us. 
We assure them of wel- 
come. They will find a 
busy work going on at 
the school and hospital, 
Sisters’ house and Church and Mission house, where as many as fifty 
or a hundred Indians come every day. 

Let us now say something of the Church history of the Oneidas. 
It is most interesting and instructive. The first missionaries were 
sent to the Oneidas in the year 1701 by the Church of England, while 
they were still occupying their hunting grounds in what is now the 
state of New York. The Mission was continued until the Revolution- 
ary War, and then lapsed, and the Oneidas remained without regular 
ministrations until J811. Bishop Hobart was consecrated in May of 
that year, and he immediately revived the Mission. At that time 
there were still left several baptized persons and one communicant. 
In Bishop Hobart’s address to his Diocesan convention in the year 
1818 he speaks of the Oneidas having erected a handsome Church, and 
of his having licensed Mr. Eleazer Williams as their lay reader, cate- 
chist and schoolmaster. He thus describes his visitation to them: 
“On my visit to them several hundred assembled for worship: those 
who could read were furnished with books; and they uttered the con- 
fessions of the liturgy, responded its supplications, and chanted its 
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hymns of praise, with a reverence and fervor which powerfully inter- 
ested the feelings of those who witnessed the solemnity. They 
listened to my address to them, interpreted by Mr. Williams, with 
much solicitous attention; they received the laying on of hands with 
such grateful humility, and participated of the symbols of their 
Savior’s love with such tears of penitential devotion, that the impres- 
sion which the scene made upon my mind will never be effaced. Nor 
was this the excitement of the moment, or the ebullition of enthusi- 
asm. The eighty-nine who were contirmed had been well instructed 
by Mr. Williams: and none were permitted to approach the Com- 
munion whose lives did not correspond with their Christian profes- 
sion.’ Even after their removal to Wisconsin Bishop Hobart still 
extended to his Indian friends his watchful and protecting care. 
Lony years after when a portrait of Bishop Hobart had been pre- 
sented to the congregation and hung in the Church one very old 
woman asked to see it,and as soon as she could see the face she raised 
her hands —“So glad, so glad," she said, the tears running down her 
face—"Good picture, just like him,’ was her exclamation; ‘he put 
his hands on iny head,” she said; “Lam so glad to see his good face 
once more.” The old chief also said the picture looked as he remem- 
bered him, and he said that when he was a young man in New York 
the Bishop was coming to visit their nation anda hundred of the men 
went on horseback five miles to meet him. They formed inline as he 
came up, with the heads of the horses facing the road, and the Bishop 
rode past the line and took 
off his hat and bowed to 
them all. 

On their removal to 
Wisconsin one of the first 
buildings erected was a 
little log Church. Pho- 
tography was then an al- 
most unknown art, and 
there is no picture of this 
first house built to the 
glory of God and theser- _ : 
vice of the people. The —=- = 
accompanying sketch was made from a description of it given by one 
of the very old women of the tribe who can just remember how the 
building looked to her. In this building the Oneidas worshipped un- 
tila frame church was built and consecrated by Bishop Kemper in 
1839. It was the first Church in Wisconsin. It looks very poor and 
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humble, but out of this root, so poor and humble, the present strong 
and healthy work has grown. ‘Their first missionary in Wisconsin 
was the Rev Eleazer Williams. 


THE REV. ELEAZER WILLIAMS. 
The first Missionary to the Oncidas from 1822-1830, 
(PROM AN OF. PAINTING, THE PROPERTY OF TILF WIS. STATE HIST SOC.) 


Much romance is interwoven in the story of Eleazer Williams’ 
life, and from various sources we have gathered the following account 
of this remarkable man: Mr. Williams was born at St, Regis, New 
York, near Lake George, May, 1748. He wasthe son of Thomas and 
Mary Ann Williams, and a descendant of Eunice Williams, a survivor 
of the historic Deertield massacre in 1704, who had been carried into 
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captivity and became the wife of an Indian chief. He lived among 
the St. Regis Indians until the age of 14. Early in life he became 
greatly interested in the work of evangelizing the Indians of New 
York, and in 1815 desiring to know and understand the teachings of 
the Episcopal Church, went from Oneida, Central New York, to see 
and take counsel of Bishop Hobart, who received him with great cor- 
diality. In 1822 Mr. Williams led his people from New York to Wis- 
consin to the lands which the United States Government had set 
apart for them. He was made a lay reader, catechist and school- 
master by Bishop Hobart, at the earnest request of the heads of the 
nation. On July 18, 1826, he was ordained a deacon at Vernon, Onei- 
da county, N. Y., and was advanced to the priesthood on August 28, 
1823. During the same year he asked to be appointed a missionary to 
the Oneidas. His request was granted and in August he legan his 
work among them. In addition to his other labors he translated the 
Prayer Book into the Mohawk tongue, and published an Indian spell- 
ing book. An extract from a letter, published ina Western paper, 
says of Mr. Williams, ‘that his work among the Oneidas was one of 
lasting benelit to the whole tribe and he is gratefully remembered 
today as ‘the first minister who really taught them as a people the 
doctrines of Christ.’"") Mr. Williams was a man of exceptional gifts. 
He wrote music and poetry, and preached excellent sermons of great 
length and earnestness. In the earlier part of his life he conceived 
the ambitious scheme of removing the New York Indians to Wiscon- 
sin and there organizing a great federation of Indians, and to accom- 
plish this end he made his first western trip in 1820, but was met hy 
numerous obstacles and was obliged to abandon the enterprise. Per- 
sisting, however, he persuaded John C. Calhoun to favor the plan, and 
through his aid he was enabled to make another attempt, this 
time under Government patronage. It was necessary in order to 
successfully carry out his scheme of immigration of the New York 
Indians to their lands to obtain the consent of the Menominee and 
Winnebago Indians, and for this purpose he arranged for a great 
council of the tribes at Green Bay. As a preliminary to the treaty 
the Winnebago warriors entertained the visitors with a great war 
dance. At the conclusion of the dance the Winnebagoes departed 
and with them vanished the dream of an Indianempire. A treaty 
was made with the Menominees which existed several years, but 
Williams was unable to fulfill his promises, and the treaty was finally 
broken. The New York Indians thus found themselves in a strange 
country, without a home. At this time the United States Govern- 
ment concluded a treaty with the Oneidas, giving them 65,000 acres 
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in the State of Wisconsin, in consideration of giving up their lands in 
New York. 

About the year 1842 a wide-spread interest was aroused concern- 
ing Mr. Williams. It was clafmed that he was the Lost Dauphin of 
I'rance, the son of Louis XVI and Marie 
Antoinette. [twas believed that the young 
Prince had been secretly taken from his 
revolutionary prison in Paris and was 
brought to America by a secret agent of 
the royal fami'y, and was given to an In- 
dian family in New York. A’ Frenchman 
niumed Belanver stated on his death-bed 
that he had brought the young Prince to 
America and lett him with an {ndian fam- 
ily in New York. When his Indian mother 
was interrogated she refused to state 
whether or not Eleazer Williams was her 
own son. Upon looking up records it was 
discovered that while the birth of all her REV. ELMAZER WILLIAMS. 
other children had been duly recorded, this child’s birth had been 
omitted. As the family were Roman Catholics and very strict in the 
matter of recording births, it seemed a little singular that this par- 
ticular child should be forgotten, and this fact went far to corrob- 
orate the tale of his royal birth. In later life his resemblance to the 
lost dauphin was very striking and he also possessed many of the 
characteristics of the Bourbon princes. In Is41 Prince de Joinville 
visited America and had av interview with Mr. Williams at Green 
Bay. According to Mr. Williams’ account of the interview it was 
said that the Prince told him of his probable origin and tried to in- 
duce him to sign a formal abdication of the throne of France. Inves- 
tigation of the claim that Mr. Williams was really the lost Prince 
brought many interesting facts to light and the affair created intense 
enthusiasm and excitement. Many people of high character and in- 
telligence gave credence to the claim. It was the foundation of many 
a story, that of the “Lost Prince’ in Harper's Magazine being the 
most interesting of them. But minute inquiries failed to substanti- 
ate his claims. The excitement gradually subsided and Eleazer 
Williams, after a short period of exaltation, went back to his former 
life, and died in obscurity at St. Regis, New York State, August 
28th, 1858. 

Mr. Williams was succeeded in 1830 by the Rev. Richard F. Cadle, 
the pioneer missionary of Wisconsin, who remained with them until 
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1836. Then the guide of one of the later parties from New York to 
the West, the Rev. Solomon Davis, or ‘Priest Davis,’’ as he was gen- 
erally called, was settled over them for eleven years. It was during 
this time, in 1842, that the Rev. James Lloyd Breck and Rev. William 
Adams, the founders of Nashotah House, were advanced tothe Priest- 
hood, It was their desire to be ordained in a consecrated church, but 
there were at that time only two such buildings in the whole Terri- 
tory of Wisconsin—the Church of the Oneidas and the other at Green 
Bay. The Ordination took place at Oneida. The journey from Na- 
shotah was made on foot with an occasional lift ina lumber wagon, 
and occupied four days each way. As a memorial of the event the 
Indians gave them the old bell “Michael,” which for many years was 
hung in an oak tree near the house, and though its position has been 
changed, this same bell still calls to duty and prayer at Nushotah 
House. On their return to Nashotah the Revs. Adams and Breck 
took with them three Oneida lads, and one of them, Cornelius Hill, i$ 
now our Indian Deacon: and Interpreter. 
Sunday never fails to find himin his place, 
though after 15 ‘years of faithful service, 
being in his sixty-fifth year. he is old 
enough to feel his Sunday work something 
of a burden. He is a man of dignified 
presence and impresses one with a sense 
of his earnestness, as, vested in cassock, 
surplice and stole, quietly and without 
self-consciousness he takes the part as- 
signed him in the services. He reads the 
Bible lessons in the Oneida tongue, though 
from an English Bible. ‘The Epistle and 
Gospel for the day are also translated, and 
the sermon is interpreted, paragraph by REV, CORNELIUS HILL, 

paragraph, as it comes from the preacher's lips. It isa sight full of 
interest to see Onau-gwat-go or Great Medicine (Mr. Hill's Indian 
name) standing by the side of the Missionary, his face turned toward 
the speaker, as he listens to what is said, and then turning to his 
people, giving them the substance of what he has heard, in their 
native tongue. He is as animated as if preaching at first hand, 
speaking with resonant emphasis and using many gestures. One is 
now and then surprised to hear in the midst of the soft flow of Oneida 
syllables an English word, for which there is no Oneida equivalent. 
He is the first Oneida to receive Holy Orders. He had served for many 
years before asinterpreter, and on the day of his Ordination interpret- 
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ted as usual. While the day was one of great rejoicing because of 
the spiritual gift to be bestowed upon him, it was also a day 
of sadness of heart, for hisinfant son lay dead at home awaiting 
burial after the service of ordination. Mr. Hill took his place by 
the side of the Bishop and proceeded to interpret the sermon, but 
when he came to the words addressed to himself, strong and reserved 
Indian that he was, he simply covered his face and sobbed. In the 
church no sound was heard and not an eye was raised. One could 
feel the sympathy extended to him from all hearts. But in a few 
moments he regained his composure and went on with a calmness 
of a soul resting in God. Since his ordination he has been often called 
upon to administer baptism in cases of sickness, and has been, at 
all times, the faithful co-worker with those under whom he has 
served, 

In the year [847 the Rev. Ff. R. Haff succeeded the Rev. Solomon 
Davis as Missionary to the Oneidas, and was in charge of tne Mission 
until 852. It is a matter of much regret to the compiler of this book 
that there is so little data to be obtained of the work done by the 
Revs. Cadle, Davis and Haff, father Hatt is still a working priest of 
the Diocese, revered and loved by his old [Indian congregation, but his 
treasury of remtviscences, by his love of hiddenness and self-etface- 
ment, is closed to us. But from the old pages of the Gospel Messenger 
we yather the following notes of some-.of these good men: 

Rev. Solomon Davis writes June 1, 1886: This day was spent in vis- 
iting, and in religious conversation among my parishioners On ap- 
proaching a house, at about the going down of the sun, I distinctly 
heard a person at prayer. I waited at the door till the Amen was 
pronounced, when, on entering, it proved to be the mistress of the 
family offering up her evening sacrifice. How gratifying and cbeer- 
ing to the soul to find one of my dear people thus employed.” 

There is a temper and spirit truly Christian in the following, 
from the letter of the Rev. Solomon Davis. They who thus take 
‘joyfully the spoiling of their goods” for Jesus’ sake will not lose 
their reward, let the world frown how it may. ‘‘Dec. 9, 1637: While 
at Green Bay yesterday, with the view of torwarding my missionary 
report by the Chicago mail, | received the unwelcome intelligence of 
the destruction of my dwelling house by fire. On my return to the 
Mission [ tind that not only the house, but nearly all it contained is 
reduced to ashes. My library, of about 500 volumes, is entirely de- 
stroyed, as is even our wearing apparel, etc. The fire took from the 
chimney and the wind being very high, the work was quickly done. 
The property (though of little value) which we regard as belonging to 
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your committee, is safe, viz.: the Missionary, his wife and daughter— 
and, by the blessing of God, are in good health and spirits. 


a 


dy 


RT. REV. BISHOP KEMPER. 
(From a photograph taken of him about the year 1836.) 


In August, 1838, Bishop Kemper paid his first visit to Oneida, the 
occasion being the laying of the corner stone of a new church soon to 
be built. This was the.first ceremony of the kind that the Indians 
had ever seen, and no small interest was manifested by them. A 
large number of chiefs and warriors went on horseback and met the 
Bishop about five miles from the Mission. When they met, the In- 
dians were told by Daniel Bread. one of their head men, that ‘they 
were now in the presence of their spiritual father, who had doubt- 
less been sent by the Great Spirit to see his red children, the Onecidas, 
and to do them good.” The Indians, at this presentation, uncovered 
their heads and bowed most respectfully. They then opened ranks, 
and the Bishop and Clergy passed through and were escorted to the 
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Church. The service began by chanting the Te Deum in the Indian 
language. At the close of the service the congregation formed in 
procession, and with the Bishop and Clergy went to the site of the 
new Church, which was on an elevation overlooking the settlement, 
The services at this place were solemn and impressive. The deposits 
were placed in a tin box under the stone by the chief orator of the 
tribe. A memorandum was placed with other documents as follows: 
“This corner stone was laid on the 7th day of August, A. D. 18388, by 
the Rt. Rev. Father in God, Jackson Kemper. Bishop of Missouri and 
Indiana, the first Missionary Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States.” Four of the chiefs then took hold of 
the stone at each corner, and placed it in its proper place. The 
Gloria in Excelsis was then sung, and after an address hy the Rev. 
Richard Cadle the service closed with the Bishop's benediction. In 
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the following year Bishop Kemper again visited Oneida for the pur- 
pose of consecrating “the first Episcopal Church in the Territory of 
Wisconsin.” This consecration took place on September 2, 1839. ‘The 
service was indeed solemn and interesting. The Bishop, accompanied 
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by the Missionary, the Rev. Solomon Davis, was received at the door 
of the church by the chiefs of the nation. After being seated within 
the chancel the instrument of donation was presented to him by four 
of the oldest chiefs in the tribe, each taking hold of it by the corner, 
und in this manner placing it in the hands of their chief spiritual 
Rather. After being read by the Missionary it was returned to the 
Bishop and placed by him upon the Altar. The Bishop then per- 
formed the usual consecration service, certain portions of which 
were interpreted to the Indians. At the close of the service the 
chiefs and head men of the nation came in front of the chancel, each 
placing his hand, as he came up, upon the shoulder of the other, and 
in this way forming a half circle in the presence of the Bishop, who 
stood within the railing. The Missionary stood in the center, and the 
chief nearest to him on each side placed a hand upon his shoulder, 
while he read in their behalf the following address: 

“Tothe Right Rev. Father in God, Jackson Kemper. D. D."— 

“Right Rev. Father: The Chiefs of the Oneidas cannot suffer you 
to depart from their nation without expressing their sincere thanks 
for your kindness in visiting them at this time. The journey of our 
father has been long. His children are thankful that the Great 
Splrit has brought him through it in safety. His presence has made 
our hearts glad. We will long remember the solemn services of this 
day. Our house is now ‘holy place.’ It is duly prepared. It is made 
sacred to the worship of the Great and Eternal Spirit. Right Rev- 
erend Pather: It is a matter of joy to us that the good work is 
done, But your children will not stop here. It shall be our endeavor 
to goon and do as you have told us todo. Here, from time to time, 
we willcome. We will bring our families with us. We will try to 
worship the God of Christians with sincere hearts. By hearing the 
good words of the Gospel we may learn how to live well, and thus we 
may finally be prepared to die well—our days may end in peace, 
Right Rev, Father: Your children now feel that they are brought 
very near to vou. The Great Council of the Church has granted 
our heart’s desire. [t was our choice that as God's chief minister, 
you should preside over us. Our wishes are gratified. The decision 
of the Great Council was good news in our ears. Could we sit near 
their council-fire when it is lighted up again, we would thank them 
with one heart and one voice for what they have done. Right Rev- 
erend Father, you will be there. Thank them for your children. 
Right Reverend Father: We are now about to do what we could not 
do when last you visited us. A chain of friendship is to be formed, 
which we trust will never be broken. We now extend to you the hand 
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of the nation. We acknowledge you, and will hereafter hold on to 
you as our lawful Bishop. Our eyes will turn to you, and to you 
alone, for counsel and advice in all our spirituai affairs. May the 
chain, now thrown around us, never become dim. May it bind us 
together in peace and friendship, as long as life shall last. Father, 
your children will take care to keep it bright. This is all they have 
to say.” 

The Bishop then took the Missionary by the hand (the chiefs still 
keeping their position) and replied as follows: 

“My children: I deeply feel the solemnities and responsibilities 
of this moment. It has afforded me much pleasure to visit you and 
to consecrate your neat and handsome church to the worship of 
Almighty God. My children: I have beheld with pleasure your dwell- 
ings, barns and farms, and am couvinced that if you persevere in 
your honest, temperate and industrious habits, your earthly comforts, 
under the blessing of our Heavenly Pather, will coastantly increase. 
My children: I cordially unite myself to you as your Father in the 
Lord, and fervently pray that the blessing of the Great Spirit may 
ever rest upon this nation. | will always endeavor to keep bright the 
chain of friendship now formed. Here may we often worship God 
together as brothers in sincerity and truth; and hereafter, where 
there will be no more sin, or pain, or death, may we unite in praises 
and thanksgiving which will never end. May God bless you, my 
children. Farewell.” 

Our !ast extract from the Gospel Messenger gives us this descrip- 
tion of a cottage service in the early days at Oneida: “Our visit was 
to the home of old Margaret Skenandoah, the daughter of the Oagid 
Chief Skenandoah, who was known as the friend of Washington. She 
lives by herself in a little cottage, attended by some of her children 
and grandchildren, who provide for her necessities. About thirty of 
her neighbors had gathered to receive with her the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. The little congregation was seated, some on chairs or chests 
ranged about the side of the room, and others upon a bed in the cor- 
ner. A table stood in the center of the roum, covered with a white 
cloth, and had upon it the sacred vessels. Old Margaret, with her 
hair of silvery beauty, sat in a chair, wrapped in a snow white 
blanket. The rest of her costume consisted of the general apparel 
worn by Oneida women, with leggings and beaded moccasins. On 
either side of her, in picturesque solemnity, were seated a group of 
women enveloped in white blankets. The floor was scoured to utmost 
cleanness, and a faggot fire in the open fire-place added a warmth to 
the chilly day. The service began with a hymn sung in the Indian 
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language, to the tune of those old familiar airs of tender memories. 
A prayer was offered in Oneida; a short address in English followed, 
which was interpreted. The Communion Service was in English, and 
after another hymn, the communicants present knelt around the 
little altar-table, and received with great reverence the Sacrament, 
after which the concluding prayers were said, the Gloria in Excelsis 
sung and the Benediction pronounced. Then followed a kindly 
shaking of the hands by all present, expressive of Christian fellow- 
ship, and the people quietly retired. The aged woman expressed her 
gratitude to those who had come to cheer her declining years with 
the services of the Church. The meek and quiet spirit which per- 
vaded this Oneida Cottage service was a blessed evidence of its sincere 
Christian devotion.” 

In October 13, 1853, Rev. Edward A. Goodnough succeeded Rev. 
F. R. Haff as Missionary to the Oneida Indians, which position he held 
until his death—a period of thirty-six 
years--diring which time he never failed 
to perform his duties each Sunday, save 
three times, when sickness prevented him 
from so doing. He began his labors in 
the little old frame church built in 1839. 
Mr. Goodnough, although of a retiring 
disposition was a man of staunch pur- 
pose and devoted his life work to the 
spiritual growth and temporal welfare 
vf his people. He was to them a 
father, friend and priest: a sharer in all 
their joys and a comfort in times of sor- 
row. He taught them in a spirit of love 
and sympathy and won them toa higher rev. epwaxp a. coopxoven, 
life. During his stay among them the Missionary 1853-1890, 
Indians were encouraged to speak the English language and adopt 
the manners and customs of the white people. Frame _ buildings 
began to be built and improved farm machinery used in the cultiva- 
tion of their land. <A brass band and a singing society were formed, 
and Mr. Goodnough taught these people the rudiments of music. The 
Women’s Guild was organized through his efforts and did good work 
for the support of the Church. The inception of a much needed new 
stone church was brought about by the untiring energy of Mr. Good- 
nough, for the old church had suffered the glorious but remarkable 
experience of being ‘“‘worn out.” The Indians did all in their power 
to keep the old church in repair. At one time when they had long 
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been waiting for sufficient snow to go into the woods for lumber, they 
took advantage of the first good slipping to draw logs to the mill. 
Although the earnings of this day’s work was greatly needed by them, 
seventy-five poor Indians brought «all they received as an offering to 
the church to help re-shingle it. The Indian women picked blackber- 
ries and made rush mats, and then walked several miles to sell them 
for the church. 

Work on the new building was begun in 1870, and it is due 
to his efficient ald and persistent force of character that the 
plans were carried out in spite of many obstacles, hindrances. vexing 
opposition and disappointments. The Indians were greatly interested 
in the project,and gave time and labor in quarrying stone, and hewing 
and hauling timber to the site of the contemplated building. At 
one time eighty men pledged themselves to give every Monday to this 
work. Festivals were held from time to time, the proceeds of which 
went into the ever increasing fund forthe new church. The amount 
raised was about $200 a year, which was deposited ina bank in Green 
Bay. In 1884 about 300 tons of stone had been quarried and hauled 
on to the grounds; much of the needed timber was in hand, and their 
savings amounted to about 33,000. The building contract had just 
been signed when the bank at Green Bay failed, and the saving of 
years was lost. The outlook was discouraging, but Mr. Goodnough 
succeeded in interesting many in his cherished plan, and assistance 
began to come from various sources until the sum of $5.600 was raised 
and the work went on. 

On July lth, 1886, the corner stone was 
laid by the Right Rey. John Henry Hobart 
Brown, first Bishop of the Diocese of 
Fond du Lac. Sv many and bitter had 
heen the disappointments of the Indians 
that it was hard for them to realize that 
the long-looked-for event was actually to 
take place, until it was known that the 
Bishop had arrived at Oneida. At half 
past ten the people assembled at the 
Mission house, and were marshalled by 
their chief, Cornelius Hill, in four divis 
ions, under beautiful banners which had 
been sent for the occasion from the Ca- 
thedral. First marched the boys and 
men; then the girls and women: next the 
vestry and visitors from a distance, and last the choir, clergy and 
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Bishop. As the procession passed from the Mission house to the 
church, the choir sang sweetly and softly hymns in the Indian tongue. 
Opening ranks when the old church was reached the Bishop and 
Clergy entered the sacred place, which was soon densely packed 
with worshippers. <A very large number received the Holy Com- 
munion. Immediately after the service in the church the people and 
clergy walked around the foundation, singing appropriate psalms, 
The Bishop, having laid the corner-stone, made a brief address, com. 
mending the tribe for the faith and patience with which they had 
labored and waited for this day. He dwelt on the goodness of God in 
condescending to have an abode on earth: and pointed out the 
gracious uses of His holy places. Chielly he enjoined the people to 
remember that their sacred temple was a monument of the Incarna- 
tion of their Savior, and a constant pleading with them to come to 
Him as God, their only defender and refuge. Ail through the sum- 
mer and autumn the work on the church was pushed rapidly on, the 
Indians giving day after day cf labor for it. 


HOBART CHURCH, 


(Corner stone laid in 1886. Church opencd Christmas of the same year.) 


As Christmas drew near their desire to use the church for which 
they had toiled and waited for the last sixteen years became so in- 
tense that Mr. Goodnough begged Bishop Brown to come and dedicate 
it for the joyous feast. At six o'clock on Christmas Eve the church 
was filled. The Benediction service was said partly at the door and 
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partly inthe chancel. The Bishop preached the sermon congratu- 
lating the people on the success of their sacrifices and toils. On 
Christmas morning a large congregation thronged the new church. 
The Holy Communion was celebrated, nearly two hundred persons re- 
ceiving. Taken all in all, it was a wonderful service and scene. The 
offertory of the services ainounted to nearly fifty dollars. A simple 
but beautiful token of their love for their spiritual father was given 
by the tribe. One of the Missionary’s daughters was lately stricken 
with paralysis and brought back to her father’s home. After the 
Christmas Eve service a little basket was slipped into the Mission- 
ary’s hand. The Bishop opened it and found that it contained two 
bags of money and the inscription ‘‘Merry Christmas for Miss Alice.”’ 
It moved the heart of the Missionary most deeply and added much to 
the great joy which this blessed feast had brought to him and his 
loved people, for after all the years of working and waiting he had 
lived to see his cherished wish gratified. So long as Hobart church 
stands it will be the noble monument of the prayers, labors and self- 
sacrifice of the Rev. Edward A. Goodnough. The Christian charac- 
ter of the man is shown in the sweetness with which he not only 
thanked those who had in any way helped him in his work, but also 
as he wrote, “he had it in his heart to thank all who had in any way 
hindered and opposed him, for the more he was opposed and the 
harder the labor imposed upon him the dearer it became, and the 
stronger zeal and trust in God was awakened, which no device of the 
evil one could quench,” A little anecdote shows also his wonderful 
patience with those who do not readily change old ideas and customs. 
During the early part of Mr. Goodnough's ministry the services of the 
Church were read from the Mohawk Prayer Book. Some years be- 
fore hisdeath Mr. Goodnough suggested to the chiefs and head men 
in the church that the service be read in English, saying that when 
they were ready the change would be made. Highteen years after, they 
came to him to say that after careful consideration they had de- 
cided to make this change. 

Mr. Goodnough died on St. Paul's Day, January 25, i590, in the 
sixty-fifth year of hisage. The funeral took place from Hobart 
church at 11 o’clock Tuesday, January 28. The church was filled with 
Indians, whose genuine signs of grief bore evidence of their great love 
for their friend and pastor. The love the Oneidas bore their mission- 
ary caused them to erect a handsome monument, costing about $250, 
over his grave. This was the entire gift of the Indians. The in- 
scription on the monument well expresses the deserved honor of this 
noble Missionary of the Church: 
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Beneath this stone, awaiting the Resurrection, lies the body of 
EDWARD AUGUSTUS GoopvNnovGcnH, 
for thirty-six years Pastor and Friend of the Oncidas, 
“T have fought the good fight.” 
“TI thank my God for ah remembrance of thee." 
This stone of remembrance is erected by his grateful children in the Lord, 
the Indians of Hobart Church, Oneida. 


The Rev. Solmon S. Burleson took charge of the work at Oneida 

in April, 1891. Mr. Burleson having made several visits to the Reser- 
vation beforeaccepting the position as 
Missionary, saw many things to be done. 

2 He therefore went to Washington and 
presented the needs of the people to the 
Commissioner of Indian affairs, and it 

was through his representation that the 
boarding school was established and the 
bridge built over Duck Creek. The 
Mission grounds also were made attract- 

ive, and the house remodeled without 

and within, the funds for which were 
furnished by the Bishop of the Diocese. 

The great need of a resident physician 

was sadly evident at the time of Mr. 
Burleson's coming, but having studied 


REY, SOLOMON 8. BURLESON, medicine, previous to his taking Holy 
MISSIONARY Orders, he was enabled, with the help of 
1891-1897. asmall grant by the government fora 


supply of medicine, to give medical attendance to those who needed 
care. He was also the dentist, and his knowledge of law fitted him 
to give advice to his people upon all matters of a legal nature. He 
was a man of resolute will and quick to see and carry out any plan 
for the advancement of the mission work. In the first year of his 
residence he had repeated calls to attend sick people, and during the 
cold winter months he traveled miles over rough roads to visit those 
who were lying ill, many of them in homes untitted for their recovery. 
I wonder if our readers can imagine what the visit of the one who 
must be both doctor and missionary means, in a country where the 
thermometor frequently registers twenty below zero, and when the 
snow sometimes lies on a level with the topsof the fences. The fol- 
lowing extracts from his letters give an account of some of his labors: 

“From Christmas to Epiphany [ slept in a bed only six times; the 
rest of the nights were spent by the side of sick beds. Pity it is that 
my sixty years are beginning to unfit me in some ways for the work 
which I would willingly do. The hard part is that I cannot trust 
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any of them to do the nursing, but must tend to it myself, Church- 
men, Methodists, and Romanists, I attend alike. Some of them 
manifest gratitude—some do not, Perhaps it matters little, but 
when one gives all that is in him to help another's suffering, a little 
yratitude goes a great ways. . . And yet, there comes to me the 
memory of the words of a brave, faithful, little woman. who, after a 
fearful operation, laid her hand upon my shoulder and said: ‘Dear 
father, do you think the good Father in Heaven will let me live? 
When I told her that I trusted He would, she said: ‘Then now you 
will thank Him in my house, and tell Him when I well enough, I go 
thank Himin //is.". . Or again, anotherincident, when, just after 
Christmas, I was attending Z—X—, who was suffering from conges- 
tion of the lungsand erysipelas. Ihe fact that he had been in a 
saloon tight only makes it all the more certain that it was Z : 
| had taken care of him all night, and just as it was getting daylight 
he passed his hand under his pillow, and drew out a Prayer Book, 
which he held sugyestively. Lasked him if he would like me to have 
prayers with him. Conceive of my surprise at receiving in answer 
an emphatic ‘You bet! After prayers he looked up and said: 
‘Your medicine, that is good; but your prayer, that is better.’ .. 
The thermometer reyistered twenty degrees below zero this morning 
when T was called to yo and see a child sick with pneumonia. It is 
a desperate case. Eight 
in the family—one room 


cooking, washing. ete., 
done there — doors and 
walls reeking with moist- 
ure -ice on the bottom ot 
the window-panes an inch 
thick—the air of the 
room suffocating, partly 
from vapor, partiy from 
foulness—and a case of 
pneumonia which they 
expected that ‘the doc- 
tor’ was going to cure 
at once. This isa sample 
case of many, and you 
ONEIDA HOSPITAL. will not wonder that I 

sigh from the depth of 

my heart for a decent place where the sufferers can have a fair 
chance for life. I am well aware that hospitals cannot be erected 
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and sustained without money—a commodity which missionaries never 
have in excess—but if anyone desires to enioy an honest heart-ache. 
Ican furnish him the opportunity in the homes of these poor Indians 
at any time in the year when it is too cold forthem to sleep out-of- 
doors.” 

It was out of such a need as this that the Oneida Hospital grew. 
The experiences of the winter when this letter was written made 
plain the need of it, and sothe missionary’s youngest daughter laid 
away thirty-six cents, with which to start a building fund, Ina little 
over a year God had sent to the Missionary more than fifteen hundred 
dollars, and when the corner stone of the hospital was laid on St. 
Jonn Baptist’s Day, June 24th, 1805, among other things placed in 
it was a sealed envelope containing that first thirty-six cents. 

In the spring of 189 the work of adding the new chancel to 
the church was begun, and Mr. Burleson was untiring in his eflorts 


to further the plans and aiding in the work, on one occasion sitting 
up all night to keep up a fire that the wet plastering might not freeze. 
The work was finished in 1806 and the chance: was used for the first 
time on the Feast of the Annunciation. Anew and dignitied Altar 
was viven and lastly there was presented a beautiful Communion 
Service of silver, heavily gilded with satin tinish, and the inscription 
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on the under side of the paten gives the name of Oneida’s generous 
benefactor. ‘The Chancel, Altar, Credence, Chalice and Paten are 
given to Hobart Church to the Glory of God and in reverent memory 
of Joanna Caroline Lewes, who for a period of forty years wasa con- 
tributor to the Mission—Si Deus pro nobis quis contra dos.’’ Great and 
noble as was the work of Mr. Burleson, yet he worked not alone, for 
every member of the Mission household was both an efficient and 
untiring laborer. There was the devoted wife—Ya-gon-donl—"she 
who is good to the poor,” as the Indian women called her, and their 
Guild Mother giving her time faithfully and thoroughly to the work 
of carrying on this part of Christian service by wise counsel and 
helpful hands. Of their children there were five sons, four in Holy 
Orders, and the youngest pursuing his studies with that end in view. 
One was the regular assistant to his father, and the other three gave 
muchtime and work at the mission. The three daughters, one teach- 
ing the Mission school, and the other two ably assisting both father 
and mother, truly a wonderful Missionary family. For six years Mr. 
Burleson was priest; physician and adviser of the Oneida Nation. In 
later years his health failed and for two years he suffered intensely, 
from the inroads of disease, but with incredible determination he 
would go miles over rough and dangerous roads, where every jolt 
meant acute agony. to visit some sick person who could not have a 
physician. He went regularly to his Church duties notwithstanding 
his illness, and putting all thought of his own misery one side, he 
went forth bravely to heal the anguish of others. Another man of 
less noble character would have sunk under the strain on mind and 
hody, but Mr. Burleson neverfalteredin the line of duty. On the 
19th of December, 1896, he was unable to leave his bed, but on Christ- 
mas Day, with the last display 
of that indomitabie resolution 
which was his, he was carried 
tothe Church and celebrated the 
Holy Communion and gave the 
Sacrament with own his hands 
for the last time. On February 
22nd, he entered peacefully into 
life eternal. His funeral was 
held on the 26th. [t was a 
Christian burial with no trap- 
pings of woe, and few sighs of grief, save the tears of his red children 
as they followed his body to the grave. chanting their Oneida funeral 
hymns. He was buried in the place he chose, on the crest of the hill 
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overlooking the Reservation, and the gray granite cross which marks 
the spot, as well as the red corner stone of the hospital, are “Stones of 
Remembrance” to those who knew him as he himself so often spoke, of 
strength and trust. 
We have been telling our readers of the Missionaries and our 
habitat and ecclesiastical surroundings. Let us try and bring before 
you a picture of some of the Indians themselves and of their chiefs 
and councils. The early name given to the meetings of the chiets 
was called “The Council Fires.’ There were three clans, having for 
their totems the Bear, Wolf and Turtle. The chiefs were of two 
classes, hereditary and council. The former inherited from the 
mother'sclan. The council chiefs were of later origin and were those 
who had won recognition for their abilities despite their parentage, 
and were elected to the office by the clan to which they belonged. In 
the olden days there were two councils—the special and the general. 
The special council was composed of the chiefs only. When questions 
came up for decision, a general council was called for all the 
warriors to meet. The manner of calling a council together was by 
the means of a runner who notified all chiefs. warriors and people. 
The councils were held until the Tribal organization ceased, and the 
people became subject to laws of the State of Wisconsin. Foremost 
amongst the hereditary Oneida chiefs was Skenandore, or “Running 
Deer.” He was the last of the New York 
chiefs and one of the most famous chiefs 
of the West. He headed the Oneidas when 
they came from New York state to Wis- 
consin. In his Younger days he was of 
very striking appearance, being six feet 
tall and weighing about 200 pounds. A 
most noted orator of his tribe, he had 
much to do with its affairs. He was a del 
evate to the conference at Albany, N. Y.. 
when the lands of the tribe in that state 
were sold, and he was alsoa representative 
to Washington, when the present Reserva- 
tion was arranged with the authorities 
SK ENANDORE. there. He was looked up to and had much 
authority at one time, but gradually he saw his power wane, until he 
became simply an adviser of his people. He had much personal 
influence and he held the the respect of the tribe until the last. He 
died October 6, 1897, at the age of eighty-six years, and was buried 
from Hobart Church with the full burial service and choral Eucharist, 
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the Bishop of the Diocese coming for the occasion. The chief’s 
body lay in state for an hour before the service and hundreds of the 
tribe came to show their respect for their chieftain. The scene was 
beautiful and impressive as the coflin was borne from the church and 
carried along the road to the burial ground of the Oneidas, followed 
by the Bishop, the Clergy, the Vested Choir and a long procession of 
men, women and children, singing Indian hymns as they went. 

The most noted of the Council Chiefs was Daniel Bread. who was 
born in the New Year of 1796. This small beginning of bright boy- 
hood was destined to win some of the loftiest laurels of his race. His 
love of nature revealed to him many truths, and his young spirit was 
attuned to all her harmonies. Through his love for all natural ob- 
jects he was led to higher thoughts of life and felt within himself a 
yearning for a broader vision and wider 
action. He keenly watched the Chiefs 
in Council and stored each word they 
uttered in his retentive mind. At the 
age of 16 he was presented at the Coun- 
cil House of the Nation, where his ro 
markable power of speech won for him 
the recognition as a king of orators 
among his fellows. Gy common consent 
he was elected & Council Chief. an office 
entirely new to the Nation. During this 
year he aleo represented the Nation 
at Washington, and by his arguments 
and stern eloquence won much regard, 
This was but the beginning From then 
on until the end of his career in 1872 he 
was ever a man of mark and his Nation looked up to him asa leader. 
The following specch, made at a Grand Conncil of Indians held in 
1836 before the Governor, though of imperfect report and interpreta- 
tion, shows the dignity of his clear. simple style: 

“Father: What we have long feared has at last come tous. We 
have just settled in this country; have hardly laid down the packs 
from our shoulders and recovered from the fatigue of our journey 
here, when vou wish us again toremove. It is discouraging. It dis- 
courapes those that have come, and those that are behind, Father: 
The white menare powerful, and they are very rici. You canturn the 
river of the water; you can dig away the mountain: why then do you 
want the little spot that we have. It is but a little time since, and 
we possessed the whole country; now you have gained all but a few 
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spots. Why will you not permit us to remain? Father: Weare thank- 
ful for the good example of the white man. They have taught us to 
cultivate our lands: we wish to follow that example still: we have 
felt the effects of removal. Itislikea feather blown about by the 
wind: we wish to be like those heavy substances which stay in the 
ground. If we are like the feather, we may soon be blown be- 
yond the Rocky Mountains. Father: Weare in great distress. We 
go to our work, and while cutting down the trees, it seems as if a 
whip were held over us. Something tells us, ‘this is not yours.’ 
Mather: You promise us a good country beyond the Mississippi. We 
are satistied with the soil and climate where we now are, and besides 
how can we live in peace with the natives there? In former years, 
they have had war with our people; we killed many of them; blood is 
yetonthe knife. How canwe meet themin peace? Father: We have 
long shown our good feelings to the white men, by giving them room. 
We have given them lands, until they have a greater country than 
Great Britain. It is not yet full. Why then will you not suffer us to 
remain? The white people in our neighborhood do not disturb us; we 
wish to live with them still: we want to remain where we are.” 
Another interesting figure in the tribe is Chief Cornelius Hill, 
It is noticable how the Indians select and train up their chiefs. 
It was while at school at Nashotah that 
Cornelius Hill was made a chief of the 
Bear Clan when only thirteen years of 
age. Upoo hisreturn to the Reservation 
a national feast was given in his honor to 
which all the other clans were present. 
The new chief was given the name and 
took the place of one of their oldest chiefs 
known as Great Medicine. He was the 
youngest and consequently is the last 
chief of the Oneidas. Whenabout 18 years 
of age he began to go with the chiefs to 
council and received honor from them, 
For a number of yearshe was made 
CORNELIUS HLL treasurer of the annuities paid by the 
U.S. Government. He was chosen with one other to take the census of 
the tribe which in 1856 pumbered one thousand. The last census 
gives us a population of 2900, Here let us remark that the tribe 
hada republican form of government. The elected chief officers of the 
tribe are called Sachems and Councilors. Sachems held the office for 
three years and the Councilors two years. Chief Hill was chosen 
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Sachem and held the office for several terms. He was early chosena 
delegate to the Church Councils, and he has always upheld the Church 
and her Missionaries since the time of Bishop Kemper. When there 
was some opposition to the Missionary who was opposing the sale of 
their lands and the removal of the tribe, and some,instigated by the 
Government ayent, made menacing speeches advocating the removal 
of the Missionary, Chief Hill quietly said, ‘Well, if you do get rid of 
the Missionary, it will be over my dead body.” It was by his brave 
support that the Missionary was protected, and it is due to both that 
the Oneidas remain unmolested in their peaceful homes today. In 
order to show that the Oneidas have not purchased this peace with- 
out a struggle we quote from an article written many vears ago by 
Chief Hill, when anattempt was made to remove the Indians farther 
West, snd much pressure was brought to bear upon all the Chiefs to 
sell their lands. He compares the life and manners of his people in 
the past, and shows their steady advancement in the paths of civili- 
vation, aud then very justly says “the whites are not willing to give 
us time to become civilized, but we must remove to some barbarous 
country as soon as civilization approaches us. The whites claim to 
be civilized, and from them we must learn the arts and customs of 
civilized life. 

“The civilization which [ and the greater part of my people aim 
at is one of truth and honor: one that will raise us toa higher state 
of existence here on earth. and fit us for a blessed one in the next 
world, For this civilization we intend to strive—right here where we 
are—being sure that we shall find it no sooner in the wilds bevond the 
Mississippi. ‘Progress’ is our motto, and you who labor to deprive us 
of this small spot of God's footstool will labor in vain. We will not sign 
your treaty; no amount of money can tempt us to sell our people, 
You say our answer must be given today, You can't be troubled any 
lonyer with these Council meetings. You shall have your wish—and 
it is one that you will hear every time you seek to drive us from our 
lands — No!’ 

We have, perhaps, with our fondness for the past, lingered among 
its legends and the stories ot its heroes. We wish we could make other 
see what the vision is to us, and hear the voices that cry out to us 
from the fading past, but we must hasten on to answer the question 
that is in our readers’ hearts. What of the Oneidas of to-day? It is 
no exaggeration to say that the first interest of the tribe centers 
round its Church. The Oncida Indian Mission, it has been said, is 
historic ground: it has justly been called ‘the Cradle of the Church in 
the Northwest,” Twelve years before Bishop Kemper came: eighteen 
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years before Nashotah was thought of, christian Indians, under a 
priest of their own blood, were using the ancient Liturgy and PrayerS 
in the old log Church to which long afterwards (but still fifty years 
in the past) Adams and Breck walked from Nashotah to be made 
priests by the apostolic Kemper. The log Church, and the frame 
building which took its place, have now dissapeared and the large 
stone structure, the result of many years of patient self-denial, has 
at last been solemnly set apart to the perpetual service of Almighty 
God, The consecration was the fruitof years, the crowning act of 
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labors began long ago in what was thena wilderness, and the immedi- 
ate preparation has shown that the spirit of self sacrifice and zeal 
for the honor of God’s House still remains among the Oneidas, an 
heritage from the days of old. ‘‘My house first, and then God's House,” 
is not an Oneida motto, and the contrast between the simple log 
cabins of the people, and their stately, well appointed Church build- 
ing, is just the reverse of what is too often seen in comparatively 
wealthy parishes. On the 27th of October, 1897, the Church was ready 
for consecration, The walls and ledges were outlined with green gar- 
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lands, in each window wasa miniature tree, and the floor was covered 
with cedar twigs, giving the effect of a mossy carpet, and filling the 
Church with the fragrance of nature’s incense. The new choir seats 
are of oak. The Reredos is exceedingly dignified: it consists of three 
arches, the side ones filled with pannels, and the center enclosing 
an open space, which it is hoped may some time be filled by an ap- 
propriate painting. The whole surmounted by a canopy is a fitting 
tinish to the massive Altar. ‘The Reredos, and a handsome credence 
carrying out the general design of the chancel furniture, are me- 
morial gifts from the people, the Bishop and Clergy of the Diocese, of 
the Rev. Solomons. Burleson. In the midst of these furnishings stands 
asimple Altar Cross. [tis of wood only, rather unimposing in its 
size and design, and at first glance looks out ot keeping with its sur- 
roundings, but, on account of its associations, it will never be replaced 
by another, Itis the old Altar Cross of St. George's in the East 
London. During the stormy scenes of the riots there many years ago, 
it was torn from its piace by the moh I[t was rescued from the street 
by Mr. Paget, and given by his wife to Bishop Brown, with the hope 
expressed that it might find some quiet resting place where it should 
never again be disturbed, The consecrator of the Church was the 
present Bishop of Fond du Lac, the Rt. Rev. Chas. C. Grafton. On 
his arrival at the Church, he was received by the Church wardens 
and vestry, and the scene in and around the Church, as the Bishop 
knocked for admittance, was most impressive. The large vested choir, 
headed by the Bishop and Clergy, proceeded up the aisle of the Church 
repeating the 24th psalm, Such a congregation is rarely seen in an 
American Church. Here was gathered fully one thousand Indians, 
all dutiful and tractable, and devoted to the Church with a childlike 
faith. After the Rite of Consecration had been performed, there was 
a solemn procession of the Choir, the Clergy and the Bishop around the 
whole interior of the Church, singing hymns in the Indian language. 
The Bishop wasCelebrant and Preacher. His sermon was beautiful 
in its simplicity, the subject being ‘The Church—man’s meeting 
place with God.” The most impressive musical feature of the service 
was the singing of the Te Deum in the Oneida language as anact of 
thanksgiving at the close. It is sung asa solo by the leader and be- 
tween each verse the full choir joined in athree-fold Alleluia. After 
the service the Bishop, sitting in his chair before the Chancel, re- 
ceived the tribe. Hundreds of the tribe passed the Bishop’s chair in 
a little less than an hour. Young menand women, mothers with their 
babes in their arms, tottering old age and toddling infants, all stop- 
ping a moment to clasp the Bishop's hand and for a word of blessing. 
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Such were the ceremonies attending the completion of Hobart 
Church, oras it is called in the sentence of consecration, “The 
Church of the Holy Apostles.” How Cadle, Davis, Goodnough and 
Burleson would have rejoiced to have seen the seed they planted and 
watered with their tears, now a noble tree for the shelter of God's 
children. 

The truly Catholic spirit of religion at Oneida is shown by the 
weekly “Cottage Services’? which carry one back to the days of 
Bishop Kemper and the Nashotah Missionaries. A visitor at one of 
these simple services thus describes one: 

“I wish you might be present at one of these Indian ‘Cottage 
Services’ which are held every Friday evening at some house, usually 
at some place where distance or age or sickness prevents the people 
from very regular church attendance. After a drive of six or seven 
miles over atrocious roads, so dangerous at some seasons of the year 
that we were forced to remark that we thought we ought to singa 
Te Deum at the end of our journey for our preservation, we tind 
the house where the service is appointed. It is brightly lighted, and 
a number of teams, which have brought the neighborhood assembly, 
are hitched about, for many of the congregation come from a dis- 
tance. The average Indian house, though there are better ones, is a 
log cabin with one large living room, a loft above, and a ‘lean-to' for 
cooking, etc. The houses are much neater than one generally finds 
them among white people of the same class. When we enter the 
room we find a bedin one corner covered for the occasion with the 
‘best quilt’ in brilliant patch-work. Round the room on benches and 
chairs are ranged the congregation, men, women and children, as 
many as the room will hold. Mr. Hill, the Indian Deacon, passes 
Prayer books to those who can read English, the Missionary puts on 
his surplice, and the service begins. We have the shortened form of 
Evening Prayer, and Mr. Hill reads the Gospel for the week in the 
Indian language and interprets the instruction upon it given by the 
Miseionary. An Indian hymn is always sung at these gatherings to 
one of the quaint tunes which have been handed down from the early 
days of the tribe. One cannot but feel the devotional atmosphere of 
these cottage services.” 

Another white visitor said: ‘‘It is a sermon just to be present and 
watch these people. After the service, which closes with a special 
prayer for the household and the general Benediction, we say good- 
night with a friendly hand-shake all round, and drive home through 
the woods. It is very dark, but the horses seem to know the way. The 
piety of thought is somewhat disturbed by the frequent jolts over the 
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corduroy road. We keep thinking ‘how good these people are.’ 
‘How does the Missionary stand it?? ‘What brought tears into the 
eyes of that old woman.’ Alas, we could not help thinking how tired 
we are and glad to get home.” 
It was for many years the hope of our people and their Mission- 
aries that the Oneidas should have a Vested Choir. This hope was 
realized by the inauguration 
of one consisting of about 
forty men and boys of tie 
tribe, on the fifteenth Sunday 
after Trinity, 1897, the occa- 
sion being the Annual Har- 
vest Festival Service. With 
the Vested Choir we have 
also a Supplementary Choir 
of women and girls, and the 
cornetists of the band give 
valuable assistance in the 
rendering of the Services. 
The training of the Choir at 
Oneida is accompanied with 
great difliculties, for attend- 
ing Choir practice on this 
» Reservation is not a matter 
a of taking a troiley car or 
, walking a few blocks on a 
3 


good pavement under elec- 
tric lights. It means, for 
most of our choristers. a long 
tramp or drive from three to eight miles, over roads which are suf- 
ficiently difficult by broad daylight; and yet there are few absences 
from our rehearsals, even on dark and stormy nights, The Oneidas 
ure-a musical people, and their love of music and their spirit of devo- 
tion combined have made them bravely conquer obstacles which at 
first seemed insurmountabie, so that now our music has attained a 
recognized excellence. It is certainly seemly and devout. Our big, 
deep-chested men sing with their hearts init, and make their singing a 
part of their worship, Itis their gift toGod, given with all their might, 

Of our small organ we cannot speak favorably, save for its 
honorable old age. Alas, it is so weak and asthmatic as to be more ofa 
hindrance than an inspiration. The strong point of the Choiris the 
singing of native hymns, in which the entire congregation joins, 
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voice after voice, taking up some part of the strange old harmonies, 
until the usual Sunday visitor seems literally “‘allear.” and is sorry 
when the ninth or tenth verse concludes the hymn. A very striking 
effect is produced by the voices of the women, singing apparently 
a tenor tothe tenor, their high over-notes being so unusual, and some- 
times in funeral hymns, altogether weird, so that in Indian harmony 
we can certainly look for the urexpected. A solemn delight to both 
Indians and whites is their own Te Deum—stately, dignitied, with 
three Alleluias after each verse, aud as it takes three times as long 
to say or sing anything in Oneida as in English, only a few verses can 
be sung, these being chanted by one voice, the choir and congregation 
taking up the Alleluia. Twice a year only is this old Te Deum heard; 
at Christmas and when the Bishop makes his visitation, when they 
make the day a whole holiday, meeting the Bishop at the station 
with their band, ard escorting him, some on foot, some in wagons, in 
ordered procession to the Church. 

We must tell you a bit about our band, There are about twenty 
members, In the olddays a certain Frenchman cast in his lot with 
these people and seems to have been their first band master, and so 
kindly did the natives take his instructions, that today this Indian 
band is quite in request and is heard at County Fairs and upon 
special occasions at home. 


DENNISON WHEELOCK. 
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ONEIDA NATIONAL BAND, 


In connection with our Reservation 
bands, of which there are three, we here 
present a portrait of one of Oneida's 
famous band men. Dennison Wheelock, a 
graduate of Carlisle Indian School, and 
the leader of the band connected with that 
school, He has composed several pieces of 
music of exceptional merit, his latest pro- 
duction being *‘The Carlisle Indian School 
March,” which has won for him much 
notice and commendation from musi- 
cal critics. He is a young man of pleasing 
address and one who is able to make for 
himself a recognized place in the musical 
world. At the present time he is engaged 
in the work of preparing a programme to 
be given at Paris in 1900. The band of 
seventy-live Indians will be sent by the U. 
S. Government as a representation of its 
educational work among the Indians. 

Carlisle also takes its place in all ath- 
letic sports amongst other educational insti- 
tutions of the country, and no college has 
produced men who have gained more repu- 
tation than our two Oneida boys—Jonas 
Metoxen, the full-back of the team, and 
Martin Wheelock, the elected captain of 
the foot ball team of this year. Those who 
oppose the game of foot ball as being rough 
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and brutal should see the dignity and self-possession of these two 
Indian boys as shown in their home life on the Reservation. 

Of very different character from the Carlisle School is our own 
Diocesan School for girls—Grafton Hall, Fonddu Lac. From this in- 
stitution of learning in the year 1898, Laura Miriam Cornelius gradu- 
ated. She proudly traces her lineage from the celebrated orator, 
Chief Daniel Bread, and Skenandore, the last New York chief of this 
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nation. From such 
ancestry she no 
doubt inherited 
much of that abili- 
ty which made it 
possible for her to 
graduate with 
honor from the 
classical course of 
the college when 
she was a student, 
and to present as 
graduation essay 
“rhe ,omans 
of America,’ in 
which was very 
successfully traced 
the analogy  be- 
tween the Iroquois 
Confederacy.or Six 
nations, to the an- 
cient Roman Em- 
pire. We are in- 
debted to Miss Cor- 
nelius’ graphic pen 
for the following 
Oneida legends: 


THE LEGEND OF THE BEAN. 


In a brown bark tepee, nestling cosily in 


JONAS METOXEN, 


a mass of summer 


foliage, and shaded from the hot June sun by magnificent old trees, 
under whose spreading branches the rich, black sod fed many a flower 
and fern, lived in years gone by one who had seen many moons wax 


and wane among her people. 


Near by her dwelling a babbling brook 


wound onits way, and the birds overhead sang fearlessly their many 
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notes of gladness. The air was full of dewy fragrance, and the sun 
shed a radiance upon the morning mist as I drew near this snug little 
dwelling, the home of my grandmother; and, sitting down beside her, 
begged for an old story. She thought briefly, and perhaps the silken 
tassle of the corn which she had planted at the side of her home made 
her think of the story which she told me: 

“Long ago, when my mother was a young woman, she had a home 
like mine, where nature bloomed abundantly. She loved to hear the 
birds sing and could name each kind by itssong. One day she was 
awakened by a strange and beautiful melody, and, stealing softly to 
the spot from whence the sound came, she saw a pretty green vine 
whirling in the air above a corn stalk. Suddenly it*-stopped singing, 
and Gescending, lightly twisted itself around the shock. On it were 
little buds, promising bright red blossoms. These matured and 
withered, and brought forth long green pods filled with round flat 
seeds, which hardened and browned. She picked them one day, and 
when the Chiefs were met in Council she brought to them the strange 
product ard said: ‘Fathers and Elders, I beg a privilege; I am the 
daughter of the Chief who shot the arrow into our enemies’ midst, 
which killed their leader. Give me leave for utterance. I will 
speak briefly. I have a message from Lalonyhawagon, the Ruler of 
the Heavens; the friend of our own Tribe.’ ‘Speak, thou mayest, 
fair daughter,’ said the Chiefs. She told the story of the bean, 
and, producing it, said: ‘Not without meaning did it sing. 
It is a sign from Lalonyhawagon to test the courage of our tribe, 
and to know whether we are worthy of his friendship. Should it be 
good, other tribes will buy it, and 
ours would be the glory of interpret- 
ing aright the wishes of the Great 
Spirit.’ The Chiefs were aroused and 
asked ‘Who will be the one to test the 
product?’ Thenan old‘woman came 
forward and bravely answered ‘I will 
risk my life for the benefit of my 
friends, my home, and my race.’ She 
cooked and ate it and found it very 
good. And so from that day the bean 
became an ingredient in the mixing 
of corn bread, because it first grew 
upon the corn, and its song still ling- 

LAURA MIRIAM CORNELIUS. ers amid the silky fringes of the 
ripening corn, and those who listen hear again the ‘message of the 
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Great Spirit. This brave old woman lived to see her six sons grow in 
wisdom and virtue and become great chiefs of the tribe.” 


THE SACRIFICE OF THE WHITE DOG. 


Oh! that the expanse of time were less and the camp-tire burning 
to make my story glow with interest to my reader. But my pen 
paints poorly, and you understand not the old Oneida vocabulary 
which so well my tale would tell. Brietly but barely [ must tell my 
legend, It is of a curious rite and ceremony. When the Oneidas 
were still warm in the nest of the Iroquois, they went along with the 
Six Nations to their annual sacrifice of the White Dog. With 
patient care they seek for a white dog—without spot or blemish he 
must be. Then was he killed without the shedding of a drop of his 
blood. His body, after the white man had introduced those decorative 
articles, was adorned with blue and red ribbons—originally it was the 
gorgeous Autumn leaves of the forest that decked the offering. When 
the decorating was done the people came together and formed in 
procession behind the bearers, singing weird offertory hymns, for they 
were worshipping that Divine Spirit, Talonyhawagon. On an altar 
of brush they laid the body to burn, and, blending their song with 
the rising fumes, they marched around it until all was consumed. The 
white dog, the emblem of innocence; the red, of victory over the 
enemy; and the blue, heaven's color, the sign mark of the Divine 
Spirit, which guided them to the worship of the Great Spirit. 


For the legend of **The Oneida Stone” we are indebted to Dr. M. 
M. Bagg of the Oneida Historical Society, Utica, N. Y. 


THE ONEIDA STONE. 


At a prominent position near the entrance of the cemetery, 
stands the palladium of the Oneidas, the sacred, stone which gave 
them their national name, and which is said to have followed them 
in all of their wanderings. The legend is that the Oneidas, whose 
territory extended from the country of the Onondagas to that of the 
Mohawks. occupying all of Central New York, were descended from 
two Onondaga Indians, who were brothers. Ata very remote period 
they left their native home and built wigwams on the Oneida River, 
at the outlet of Oneida Lake, where, like the antediluvians, they 
“builded a city” and “begat sons and daughters.” At their resting 
place there appeared an oblong, roundish stone, unlike any of the 
rocks in the vicinity, which came there to be their sacrificial altar, 
and to give a name totheir children. Onia, in their native tongue, 
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is the word fora stone. As their descendants increased in number 
and became known as a community, they were called after it 
Onionta-aug, the people of the Stone, or who spring from the Stone. 
A mispronunciation has given us the word Oneida. The stone was 
the altar upon which all their sacrifices were made, and 
around which their councils and festive and religious gath- 
erings took place. After the lapse of several ages, the Onionta aug, 
now become numerous, removed from the Oneida River to the place 
where the creek, which now bears their name, is discharged intu the 
Oneida Lake, and the sacred stone, unassisted by human hands, 
followed them and located itself again in their midst. Here they 
Nourished until the confederation of the Five Nations was formed, 
and the children of the stone became second in the order of precedence 
in the confederacy. At length it was determined by the old men and 
warriors of the nation to remove their council fire to the summit of 
one of the chain of hills which, on the east, skirt the valley of the 
Oneida Creek. When the Council of the nation bad selected this new 
home for its people, the stone, true to its mission, a second time 
followed in the train of its children, and seeking one of the most 
commanding and beautiful points upon the hill, deposited itself in a 
beautiful butternut grove, from beneath whose branches the eve 
could look out upon the whole distant landscape, the most lovely 
portion of the national domain. Here it remained to witness vhe 
remainder of its people's history. It saw the Five Nations increase 
in power and importance until their name struck terror from the St. 
Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico, and from the Hudson to the Father 
of Waters. Around this unhewn altar, within its leafy temple, was 
gathered *ll the wisdom of the nation, when measures affecting its 
welfare were to be considered. There, eloquence as effective and 
beautiful as ever fell from Greek or Roman lip, was poured forth in 
tre ears of its sons and daughters. There, Sconondoa, the last orator 
of his race—-the warrior chief, the lowly Christian convert—with 
matchless power swayed the hearts of his countrymen; there the 
sacred rites were celebrated at the return of each harvest moon and 
cach new year, when every son and daughter of the Stone came up 
like the Jewish tribes of old to join in the national festivities. Here 
today rests the Stone, perhaps to take another journey to rest among 
its own people. Who knows? 


These legends may give us some of the Indian folk lore, But 
we would like, as setting forth some of the characteristics of their 
nature, to relate a true incident and insert a pen-picture of one of 
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the older members of the tribe. The bad side of the Indian has often 
been painted, and the bravery, endurance and skill often dwelt up- 
on. The poets have told us of the devotion ot hislove andthe fideli- 
ty of his friendship. But there is also a very touching beauty of 
moral perception hidden beneath his rugged nature. 

Among the Oneidachiefs were two nearly the sameage. They 
were intelligent, active, industrious and enjoyed the respect and con- 
tidence of their people. ‘They were formerly of different clans; the 
totem of the one being the turtle, of the other the bear. Some little 
jealousy was excited, and the turtle chief looked with envious eyes 
upon his neighbor. The disposition of the bear chief was anything 
rather than that indicated by histotem—he was mild, peaceable and 
retiring, and moreover, beloved for his piety asa christian, Finding 
that the jealousy of his brother chief was likely to mar the harmony 
of their public councils, he voluntarily signified his intention to act 
no more as a chief. *‘Brothers,” said he,“you must nolonger look upon 
measachief; from this time I wish you to regard me as a little 
child.” He ever atterwards absented himself from the council fire, 
and would have no voice in public affairs. When, by a treaty, he, 
with other chiefs, was to receive five hundred dollars,he refused even 
to sign the receipt upon which the money could be drawn. He thought 
the peace and harmony of histribe was of more account. He had 
rather be hidden, and esteem others better than himself. There are 
not muny white men but might take a lesson of humility and inde- 
pendent simplicity from this Oneida chief. 


If a visitor comes to us he is sure to meet, about the Sisters’ 
or the Mission House, old Abram, ‘ kingly and kindly,” so a writer 
describes him. Abram Elm, with his broad shoulders, fine physique 
and massive head, is easily recognized as he takes his place in the 
choir, and worships through the three hours’ service with reverence 
' and simplicity. Seldom does he raise his eyes from his book, singing 

in full mellow tones without self-consciousness, and as gently as if he 
only breathed. His wife, Kawislenta, is one of the best of our bead 
embroiders, and, although she cannot talk English, she understands 
it, and smiles silently and genially to all she hears. Abram cares for 
her terderly, and has only one thing to desire for her: ‘I thinking,” 
says he, ‘\] wishing English mouth on my wife; that all IT want. She 
don’t handsome much, but she’s best ’ooman in world.’’ They had a 
daughter once; they greatly loved her, and she died. Then, Abram 
will tell you, ‘‘for one, two years I dying, too; then I must live 
again.” The loss of this only child had made Abram appreciative of 
girls. ‘‘Boys, they very well,” he grants, ‘‘but they not like girls. 
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Boys go through house; they making big noise; they leaving things 
onthe floor. Girls, they come through still: they not saying much; 
they picking up things; they make it all right.’ Tears for his 
sins and sorrows for the miseries of his little world are never far 
from Abram’s eyes, but joyousness is, after all, his daily atmosphere. 
As you look into his face your heart is won by as ingeneous and sweet 
a smile as ever shone in the face of achild. Small things please him 
as they woulda child. Whena “white lady,” who sent him a box of 
candy, begged that he take no offence at so trifling a gift. he fairly 
beamed with delight. ‘Abram not mad,” he said; **Abram berry glad. 
Candy makiog Abram’s mind just like little 
girl’s mind. Abram berry glad.” 

Of the educational work among the 
Oneidas at home, there stands the Indian | 
Industrial School, 

Soon after the passage of the “Dawes | 
Allotment Act,” a commission, appointed 
hy the President, came to the reservation 
to explain the provisions of the law and to 
induce the Oneidas to take advantage of 
the same. Ata council with the Indians 
this matter was thoroughly discussed, and, | 
as one of the inducements to take their | 
land in severalty, the commission agreed to | 
recommend to the President and Secretary 
of the Interior, that a boarding school be } 
established on the Oneida reservation. | 
This recommendation wus favorably con- | 
sidered, and in the allotment of lands that 
soon followed, a tract of land near the cen- 


SUPT. C, F. PIERCE, 
ter of the reservation was reserved for a school farm. However, it 


was not until the spring of 1892 that the erection of the first school 
buildings was commenced. In.July, 1892, Chas. I’. Pierce, a Superin- 
tendent of several years’ experience, and who had succesfully organ- 
ized an Indian boarding school among the Sioux in the west, was sent 
here under orders from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, to super- 
intend the construction of the buildings, make plans and estimates 
for other necessary outbuildings which were to be erected, and also 
make estimates for furniture and other school supplies. As the 
buildings neared completion, applications for admission to the school 
were filed, so that when school first opened, March 27, 1893, the 
number of applicants far exceeded the capacity of the school. The 
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plant has been increased from time to time, until, with the improve- 
ments now under way, the capacity will be twohundred and twenty- 
live pupils, and is valued at about $65,000. 

There are six brick and twelve frame buildings, equipped with 
modern conveniences and appliances, such as steam heat, electric 
lights, water and sewer systems, etc. 


BUILDINGS OF TIL ONEIDA INDUSTEKIATL, SCHIOOL, 


The school is beautifully located ona high ridge across the Duck 
Creek from the Hobart Mission, near the railroad station. It can be 
seen from all directions, and its fine brick buildings, over which floats 
the American flag, present a beautiful as well as patriotic scene. 

The Indian children are taken from their homes at the age of six 
years,and during ten months of the year are kept at the school 
where they are educated, clothed and cared for by the government 
without expense to the parents. 

The course of study inthe school is both literary and industrial. 
The literary work comprises the work of the first eight grades of 
ordinary school work, following a course of study promulgated by 
the Superintendent of Indian Schools. Industrial work includes 
farming, gardening, care of stock, and the use of tools, for the boys. 

Girls are taught to cook, wash, iron, sew, knit, and to do other 
branches of domestic work. 

During the first five years the pupils attend school regularly two 
sessions each day, but after they reach the sixth grade they are de- 
tailed to the industrial sections, and are required to devote one half 
of their time to the industrial work of the school. A farm is connect- 
ed with the school and the boys, under the direction of the farm in- 
structor, are required to perform the work of planting, cultivating 
and harvesting of the crops. Considerable stock is also kept and 
this is cared for by the pupils of the school. ‘The girls, under compe- 
tent instructors, carry on the domestic work in the different depart- 
ments of the institution, When the pupils have completed the work 
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of this home school, they have obtained a fair knowledge of ordinary 
work, as well as having passed over the work of the ordinary coun- 
try district school, and are eligible to promotion to the larger train- 
ing schools, such as Carlisle, Hampton or Haskell. 

The corps of school employes numbers twenty-two persons, 
thirteen of whom are Indians, All are efficient instructors and are 
interested in the 
work of elevating 
their charges. All 
positions in the 
Government Indian 
School service are 
under the Classi- 
fied Civil Service 
Rules, and, with the 
exception of In- 
dian employes, are 
filled by the Civil 
Service Commis- 
sion. Under this 
method the em- 
ployes are under no 
obligation to the 
politician, and the 
hbaneful influences 
of the old ‘spoils 
system” are no 
longer prevalent to 
destroy the work 
of the Missionary 
and other conscien- 
tious workers. The 
school is popular LAVINIA CORNELIUS, 
among the Indians, Nurse at the Government School 


and is always filled to its fullest capacity. It is a valuable object 
lesson to the Indian, and is a powerful factor in his civilization 
and advancement. Over four hundred of the Oneidas have attended 
school away from the Reservation at the larger training schools, and 
many of them have made excellent records. Among those who are 
classed as excellent are Richard S. Powless, a graduate of Hampton, 
now engineer at the Government school; Chester P. Cornelius, a 
leasing agent for the Government on the Cheyenne & Arapahoe 
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Agency, Oklahoma: Josiah A. Powless, a teacher at one of the 
district schools at Oneida; Dennison Wheelock and Edwin Skenan- 
dore, graduates of Carlisle, the former musical director of the 
famous Carlisle band, the latter band leader at Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. 

Among the women, we find Lavinia Cornelius. a graduate of 
Hampton and the New Haven Training School for Nurses, now nurse 
at the government school, Margaret Morseman, graduate at Hamp- 
ton; kindergartner at Menominee boarding school. Alice Cornelius, 
student of Framingham, Mass., Normal School; teacher inthe Oneida 
yovernment school. Also Hattie Metoxen, boys’ matron in the same 
school, Many who have not secured positions in the government 
service have found employment in shops and farms, and are all doing 
well. 


Foremost in this class is Nelson Metoxen, who. after learning his 
trade at Hampton, returned to the reservation and opened a wagon 


and blacksmith shop. Nelson Metoxen isa skilled workman anda 
model young man in every respect. He has erected for himself and 
family a cosy and comfortable home from the results of his labor in 
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his shop, which might be an object lesson to many of our white 
neighbors. 

William Baird, a graduate of Carlisle, has also a blacksmith shop, 
and being a good horseshoer is kept busy at his trade. 


ates 


The only manufacturing interest on the reservation is the saw 
mill owned and operated by Joseph M. Smith, an Oneida educated at 
the No. 1 day school, and at Lawrence University, Appleton. Mr. 
Smith erected this mill about five years ago and since that time has 
found employment for about twenty men. The mill saws mainly 
hard wood lumber, of a good grade, which is readily sold to the 
furniture factories in neighboring cities. The cut for the present 
year will amount to nearly eight hundred thousand feet. he mill 
is quite a help to the Indians as only logs from them are bought. 

There are many others who have made excellent records, but 
limited space forbids their mention. 

One of the.most valued agencies in our missionary work is the 
help given by the Sisters of the Holy Nativity. We believe this is the 
first instance where any of the Sisterhoods have sent their workers 
among the red men. ‘The Sisters have built their own home and give 
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theirservices. There isa tiny little chapel intheir house fortheir own 
devotions and a room where the Indians come for spiritual instruc— 
tion. Their work is not confined to spiritual. ministrations, but with 
all the other work- 
ers, they labor for 
the advancement of 
the tribe in all that 
helps on their ad- 
vancing civiliza ion. 
They have intro- 
duced among tke 
women the very 
heautifuland profit- 
able industry of lace 
wok In the fall 
of HOS the Oneida 
women began to ap- 
ply themselves to 
the task of learning 
tomake lace. Miss 
Sybil Carter, who 
has done the splendid workof establishing this helpful industry among 
the Indian women of the country, kindly senta representative to spene 
some days on the reservation in August who helped at the start when 
about a dozen women undertook the new work. Later on Miss Carter 
sent a lace teacher who remained through the winter helping the 
women in their work. Assoonas the first lot of lace had been dis- 
patched to Miss Carter at New York, and there were tangible results 
in the shape of half dollars and larger sums for the workers, the in- 
terest speedily grew, and by degrees the band of lace workers increased 
until at the close of the lirst year i. e. September, 1899, the class 
numbered seventy-five women who had made over 500 pieces of lace. 
including 600 yards of lace edging, in strips of two and three yards 
‘ach, and many doilies. This brought them in a cash return of about 
25. Ordinarily a lace school attempts but one kind of lace; either 
the braid lace, which is of needle work, or the piilow or bobbin lace, 
as itis called. At Oneida we are doing both kinds of work. As this is 
aun art entirely new to the women, it must necessarily grow gradual- 
ly. Most people are familiar with the common hand-made “torchon" 
lace, which is made on a pillow with bobbins,—but not all are aware 
that the oldest and most beautiful laces were made in this way. 
Much that is dainty and exquisite is effected with the various ma- 
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chine-woven braids, and according to design, or the nature of the 
material, or the stitches 
used, it isnamed ‘Honiton 
Point’ or ‘Battenberg 
and leaves nothing to be 
desired for table deco- 
ration or personal adorn- 
ment. But the pillow 
lace hasan interest all 
itsown with the lovers f 
of the genuine article. 
The work is, of course, 
open to all, and many of } 
the older wom:2n are f 
glad of the opportunity § 
to earn money, and as 
glad, too, to be able to 
“make pretty things.” It 
is to the»-women’s credit 
that their work is all 
done in their homes, In 
some schools this would 
not be possible, and the teachers even baste the work; but our :pupils 
prepare their own work and return it ready to be sent to New York, 
except for the pressing. They have paper napkins in which to wrap 
the braid and thread and work, and all are carried back and forth in 
pasteboard oyster-pails! which are convenient for hanging up in 
the tiny log cabins that they may be safe from the little ones. There 
is the of{ repeated injunction ‘‘Jiot Kout sa-tso-hulon’’—i. ¢., “Be 
always washing your hands.” Results prove that this is needed, for 
seldom is any lace returned soiled..One never ceases_to’marvel at the 
delicate dainty work accomplished by hands that would seem better 
fitted for out-door work, and it is always a pleasure to see the 
women’s delight in this facinating art. The coming year should 
bring greater returns as it opens with so many practical workers, 
and we have a hope of even sending some good specimens to the Paris 
Exposition. 

Not bisque nor china nor even rubber dolls—not carrot dolls nor 
yet rag ones, are waiting for an introduction, but two brown-faced 
gorgeously-attired Oneida dollikins, of good old corn-husk lineage. 
Here, Miss Getting-water-in-a-dipper and Mr. Something-lying-on- 
the-ground, make your best bow to the palefaces looking so curiously 
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at you. What is it? “They stare so?” Oh, well; they are just 
interested white folks, you know: not true interesting Americans like 
yourselves, and one must not expect too 
much from them: so don't mind if they 
examine your dress and beads and make 
some personal remarks; this is quite the 
correct thing among pale facea. 

You see, dear Mesdames New York 
and Philadelphia, these dollies are the 
handiwork of the Guild-women, who 
spend every Thursday, the whole day, 
in their room at the Church, where they 
seem as fond of doll-making and dress- 
ing as Miss Alcott’s Old-Fashioned Girl. 
There are The-one-who-pushes-the-ice- 
away, The-one-who-makes-maple-sugar 
and a duzen others, solemnly considering 
whether to put apple-green and magenta together, or to use gilt 
beads or glass ones on dolly’s skirt; and there is good old Yanigien, 
with a lapful of brown cornhusks that she is laboriously fashioning 
into the doll itself, putting layer after layer one overthe other, until 
a hard, smooth surface is formed for the head, while the ends of the 
husks make arms, legs and body. Small brown stitches divide the 
tingers and now Miss Doll is ready for her wardrobe. She can’t 
bother with stockings and shoes—her mothers never gave them a 
thought—so on goes a pair of soft, yellow moccasins with beads up 
the front, and next a pair of black cloth leggings, rather broad, with 
a pretty pattern in chalk beads. worked on the outside edge and 
around the bottom. Then comes the white petticoat, covered in 
turn by a plain skirt of any colored wool and over this is put on a 
kind of primitive polonaise, that might have supplied Worth's first 
inspiration in that line. Suppose this polonaise to be dark blue 
serge, bound with narrow magenta ribbon, edged witha tiny row of 
white beads, both ribbonand beads reaching right up to waist and 
throat: then, following the shoulder seams are more lines of beads 
and a bit of a belt makes all neat around the waist, from which 
hangs a small chamois pocket, bead-trimmed, for—one ought to say, 
my Lady’s handkerchief, but probably a gay red apple or some crackers 
would be tucked in to keep the baby quiet. And now a piece of dark 
brown silk is fastened securely to the top of the head and brought 
down each side of the face in most becoming bands and tied with a 
bow at the back. Not every face can bear this trying style of hair- 
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value. We propose that they shall gradually pay for these, and 
come to own them themselves. This industry wil’ enable the worthy 
and industrious of our people to always have a little ready money 
from the sale of their milk to the creamery,to relieve their own neces- 
sities, and the profits of the business will go into the General Mission 
Fund. The young women who return home from the several Govern- 
ment Schools, and remain on the Reservation to help their parents, 
need som* means by which they can earn money, without leaving 
home. 

There is a great demand for the lace made by the Indian women, 
and this industry has been most successfully established at Oneida— 
but something of a fund is needed that the women may be paid at 
once when any piece of work is finished, instead of waiting until 
enough material has been made for a regular lace sale, and there are 
constant incidental expenses to be met: for needles and thread must 
be supplied, patterns often renewed, and tissue paper, ete., provided to 
ensure entire protection for the delicate work. Our women are 
greatly interested in doing their best to profit by the opportunity 
offered them, Who will help them in their etfort? 

Remember, dear reader, that we are far removed from the great 
centers of the Church and are easily forgotten, therefore we urge 
the needs of our work upon the old friends of the Oneidas who have 
done so much for them in the past, and we beg a kindly hearing and 
interest from all who read our little book. 

We need not say how much we Americans owe to the red men. 
It isan oft repeated appeal. But here we find them, advancing in 
civilization. Grateful for what has been done for them, eagerly 
availing themselves of all their advantages, becoming every year 
better educated and growing into the responsibilities of citizenship, 
loyal and devout Churchmen, members of our own Christian family, 
one with us in the household of faith. To extend a loving, generous 
hand to lift them up, is to put in practice the great principle of the 
Incarnation. It isto make real our own following of Him who 
stooped down from heaven, and by the sacrifice of Himself lifted us 
up. If you have not done anything for this cause, begin now and let 
your prayers go with the gift. 


HISTORY OF THE 
ONEIDA INDIAN METHODIST MISSION 
IN WISCONSIN 


In 1830 there came to the Territory of Wisconsin from New York 
State, a group of Oneida Indians known as the Orchard Party, They 
made their first settlement at what is now Kimberly and called it 
Smithfield, Having been taught in the ways of law and order while in 
the Iroqui’s Confederacy and also in the teachings of Christianity by 
early Missionaries, one of their first plans was to build a church and 
school, so they built a place to serve both purposes. This was the first 
Methodist Church between Lake Michigan and the Pacific Ocean. To 
their aid, Missionaries came and went, and according to the records, 
they were very strict in their rulings. 


Later in 1895 when Rey. Soule was the pastor, the Epworth Hall 
was erected, there giving accommodations for social activities, 
programs, town meetings, dinners and roller skating. 


Time rolled on, In 1943 lightening struck the steeple of this 
Church, the bell fell and the Church was consumed. For the next ten 
years services were held in the Epworth Hall and the new Church was 
built. The enthusiasm and willingness of the members to work together 
enabled them to build a new Church with God’s help and blessings and 
the many friends in the new era of the Church. 
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